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AUTUMN IN PITTSBURGH 


By SAMUEL RosENBERG 


First Honor and Prize Award ($150) 
Twenty-sixth Associated Artists of Pittsburgh Exhibition 
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What stronger breastplate than a heart un- 
tainted! 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just; 

And he but naked, though lock'd up in steel, 

Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 
—Kuinec Henry VI, Part 2 

<d 
HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 


MarsHatt Brpwe tL, Organist 
<> 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carngciz MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, KING EDWARD! 


One cold night, in London, in the early part of 
this winter, when the basement of the Churcho 
St. Martin's in the Fields was filled with a 
of down-and-out men who came there for fon 
and lodging, a young stranger entered the room 
and sat down in the glare of the fire. His cog 
collar, like theirs, was well up around his 
and a hat was pulled down over his forehead, He 
began to talk with them, and there was som. 
thing about him that encouraged them all to tel] 
him their troubles. He was a good listener, and 
after two hours of real brotherhood, he said Good 
Night, and walked away. They did not know, 
until a friendly policeman broke the news to them, 
that he was the Prince of Wales. Further back, 
in the coal-trade investigation, he had gone inp 
the desolate homes of the miners, had seen their 
women and children, and with the exclamation, 
“Ghastly!"’ had returned to London to speak his 
protests to his father’s ministers. This is th 
inner mind of the gay young prince who has@ 
become the eighth Edward in that long) 
brilliant pageantry of English history. He 
brother's keeper! A spiritual foundatio 
can be no stronger base for the British 


COMMENDATION FROM 
MR. WICKERSHAM 


A short time before his death this letter 
ceived from Mr. Wickersham, and it is 
here because it shows his deep interest in a 
ing citizenship: : 

New Yorx City 
Dear CARNEGIE: 

In the November number of the Magazine | 
have read the most admirable address on “The 
Stewardship of American Wealth’’ by 
Southall Freeman. It seems to me that thatisa 
paper that ought to be given very wide circula 
tion. It is the most convincing statement that! 
have read anywhere, and I hope that it is being 
distributed broadcast. I should like very muchto 
have half a dozen additional copies of that issue 
of the Magazine, if you can spare them. I have 
read a number of the addresses which have beeo 
called forth by the celebration of the Carnegie 
centenary, many of them admirable, but this om 
seems to me to be the best that I have read. 

—Gro. W. WickersHaM 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


We need not fear that we shall elevate him t0 
highly in our praises, or copy too closely his bright 
example. It is the deliberate judgment, pie 
nounced not by this country alone, but by 
countries, that in purity, as well as splendor af 
character and magnitude of service to the happr 
ness of his fellow creatures, he stands without 
equal. 

—Samuet Lewis Sournarp (1832) 
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THE ART OUTLOOK IN PITTSBURGH 


By ALEXANDER J. KosTELLOw 


Associate Professor of Painting and Design 
College of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of Technolog 


{It is surprising to learn that Mr. Kostellow became a Pittsburgher only six years ago because it is 
so difficult to imagine the local scene without his vivid personality, the influence of which is felt in such 
avariety of civic projects. He turned to serious painting just three years ago and almost at once won 
an honorable mention in the International of 1933, setting a precedent among resident artists. Thus 
in spite of his cosmopolitan background we can claim his art as truly American. Although his birth- 

ace was Persia, home of his French ancestors for three centuries, his classical education he received 
in European countries, specializing we and philology at the University of Berlin. By a strange 
twist sca precipitated by the War, he suddenly found himself in America very mu¢h on his own. 
He first became a teacher of art in 1924 in Kansas City, his approach being based entirely on the theory 
behind the subject. This fact perhaps best accounts for his signal success as an industrial designer.] 


To one aware of 
the slow growth 
of creative ex- 
pression through 
the centuries of 
human endeavor, 
the phenomen- 
al development 
of artistic sen- 
sitivity and ac- 
tivity in this 
country is a 
source of con- 
stant amazement. As recently as eigh- 
teen years ago there were only a 
limited number of art colonies and a 
few museums in the larger cities. The 
echoes of the Armory Show were still 
reverberating in the East, while the 
Middle West was on the whole bliss- 
fully ignorant of an event the effects of 
which are stil). being felt in the art life 
of this country. 

The exhibitions at that time were not 
exciting. With such few exceptions as 
the works of Henri, Bellows, Luks, 
Sloan, and a few others, the pictures 
lacked that distinctive note which char- 
acterizes the American spirit. Most of 
the painters seemed interested in the 
vatious methods of the schools which 
had sprung up in such profusion in 
Europe, or else they were so steeped in 

emic traditions that few of them 
had eyes for the peculiar quality to be 
found in the American scene. 


Yet in less than two degades, as if by 
the wave of a magic wand, the whole 
outlook of the American artist has 
changed. Art groups, societies, and e 
leries have appeared everywhere. T[o- 
day hardly a small town is without 
some artistic awareness; and the work, 
more and more, bears the unmistakable 
signs of the spirit of this country. It 
is more than just the local scene—often 
only paint-deep—which the American 
artist portrays now; it is, | am sure, the 
manifest result of a more profound 
understanding of life about him. 

Serving on juries for art exhibitions— 
some impressively large, some very, 
very small—acquaints one with a cross 
section of tendencies in art. The ex- 
aggerated trend to regionalism, which 
degenerated into a proposition that one 
living in Kansas and painting Penn- 
sylvania—and vice versa—does the 
wrong thing and therefore is con- 
demned, is subsiding. At last the 
American artist has assumed the right 
to express on canvas the things most 
important to him—be they local sub- 
ject matter, records of lyrical moods, or 
decorations; and in so doing he follows 
the urge of a creative instinct which is 
not determined by any self-anointed 
and self-appointed critics. 

It pleases me to write about the 
Associated Artists of Pittsburgh be- 
cause I have a great sympathy with the 
artistic ambitions of many of the mem- 
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RED BUILDINGS ON GRAY DAY By H. K. SHERMAN 
Second Honor and Prize Award ($100) 


CASE RECORDS sy LELAND KNOCH 
Third Honor and Prize Award ($50) 
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bers and because I admire the definite 
honesty of purpose the society as a 
whole possesses. The International, by 
virtue of its scope and importance, 
dominates all other art events in Pitts- 
burgh. That is as it should be. It is 
truly a marvelous opportunity wrought 
with magnificence thus to have the art 
of the world 
brought to us. Its 
presence inspires 
many lectures on 
the exhibition 
specifically, and on 
art appreciation 
generally, suggest- 
ing that there is 
here an eager desire 
to learn about pic- 
tures and art. 
Sometimes this in- 
terest May amount 
tono more than an 
academic curiosity 
and a mere gesture 
toward culture, but 
I am inclined to 
think that for the 
most part it has 
sincerity and depth. 

Few of the smal- 
ler American cities 
support artists as 
such. Cedar Rapids 
is. a notable ee 
tion. The pride 
that its citizens 
take in their artists 
ismanifested in the 
fact that four hun- 
dred of Grant 
Wood’s paintings 
are owned in that city alone. Pitts- 
burgh, however, is a paradoxical city. 
On the one hand, it is deeriy traditional 
or conservative, a condition fostered by 
the accumulation of great wealth, and 
that caution which is the inevitable 
aftermath of success. On the other hand, 
it is the most modern of American 
Cities—the first one to live wholly by 
its industries, truly a symbol of the age 
of steel. The quality is reflected in its 


ASPIRATION 
By Cuarves BrapLey WARREN 


Art Society of Pittsburgh Sculpture Prize ($50) 
This award was made for the first time in 1936. 


appearance: the powerful, belching mills 
combined with a naturally irregular 
topography creating a dynamic effect 
almost without parallel. It is precisely 
this quality, and the spirit it typifies, 
that stimulates the local artist to his 
best endeavor, whether he is portraying 
the concrete Pittsburgh scene or is in- 
jecting its essence 
into some other 
subject matter. It 
is the emotional 
color of his age, 
and he can no more 
escape it than the 
air he breathes. It 
is mixed with the 
painter's pigment 
and the sculptor’s 
clay, and almost 
everything the 
artist does here 
bears some mark 
of its influence— 
herein lies the em- 
phatic difference 
between this group 
of artists and other 
provincial art 
groups. The proof 
of the forcefulness 
of the local artists’ 
work is the respect 
in which it is held. 
An examination of 
the record shows 
that they are in- 
vited to exhibit 
nationally, not a 
few of them receiv- 
ing their fair share 
of honors. 

There is still another angle from 
which the Pittsburgh group should be 
considered—its effect on its neighbors. 
The smaller cities turn to it for leader- 
ship and stimulation, and as they form 
their own art associations and exhibi- 
tions, they invite the Pittsburgh artists 
to exhibit, to judge, and to lecture. A 
little town like Somerset with a popula- 
tion of six thousand has a working art 
group with an annual spring exhibition. 
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WINTER MORNING 
By Goprrey F. Brent 


Carnegie Institute Prize ($250) 


polemics. A number 
of others have 
vided prizes from 
year to year. Such 
support is very im 
portant and vital, 
their active interest 
is much more stim. 
lating than that of 
the perpetual le 
ture visitor who 
“beyond just loving 
to hear about art” 
does nothing to 
promote its exist 
ence. 

Naturally, the 
popular attitude is 
— an important 
actor in oa 
any artistic gro 
of real value. Ip 
discussing this 
popular attitude to 
_—— I would 
ike to quote a few 
words from Homer 
Saint-Gaudens’ 


Given for the best group of three or more paintings in the exhibition. radio speech at the 


Such cooperation furthers a real art ap- 
preciation in this area, and it is the 
opinion of many that this combination 
at iatieannis points the way to the com- 
ing cultural renaissance in this country. 

So we see the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh fulfilling an essential func- 
tion in their community wishing, only, 
for more encouragement from the city as 
a whole. As a society it has survived in 
large degree because of the sympathetic 
watchfulness of the Carnegie Institute 
and the idealism of Christian Walter, 
long the president of the association. 
John L. Porter, who organized in 1916 
and has kept alive the One Hundred 
Friends of Pittsburgh Art, has proved 
that local pictures can be bought to 
good purpose; while Elmer Stephan in 
his Saturday morning classes at the 
Carnegie Institute has brought to the 
very young generation art as a pulsating 
thing, a part of life and not a subject of 


opening of the last 
International, which to me typify an 
honest and sound point of view: “A 
painting is a colored ge on a wall that 
arouses an emotional response froma 


= of the public. It holds a distinet, if 


argely ephemeral, place in our social 
scheme, and let us remember that 4 
painting may deal with all forms of 
human emotion.”’ 

Popular reaction to painting has ak 
ways been a puzzle to the thinking 
artist who recognizes that his creative 
urge is a response to a racial aspiration 
to express emotional and esthetic ter 
dencies, coinciding with the rhythmol 
a particular time. True, the pane 
conceptions of contemporary life are for 
the most part alien to those of the pub 
lic generally. For the public ac large 
does not realize that the history 
painting is not limited only to the 
account of the physical world of a single 
period—costumes, types of people of 4 
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definite era, descriptions of social oc- 
currences dealing with human emotions 
as old as the world itself—but it also 
tries to record the spiritual and esthetic 
aspirations, which are of necessity 
abstract in character because they pos- 
sss no physical forms that can be 
ayed graphically on canvas. 

Therefore the artist is compelled to 
devise ways and means of creating, side 
by side with the outward delineation 
of shapes, definite symbols significant 
of his age. Photographic adherence to 
what is before his eyes is not sufficient. 
This is the reason that every age brings 
its own conventions for form expres- 
sions, its own color concepts. And in 
theexcitement of the search for what to 


the artist is the essence of his existence 


as such, he rushes ahead of his public, 
making things that are intelligible for 
atime only to him, until the public 
succeeds in catching up. Surely the 


visitor to an exhibition expects some 
surprise, exhilarating in its newness and 
strangeness. Imitative painting leaves 


the public quite unmoved, for there is 
very little thrill in the prose of everyday 
art. Yet the popular choice prefers the 
conventional, slow to appreciate the 
dignified simplicity of knowledge or the 
complex intricacy of the painter's 
searching for the inner meaning of 
structure and crossing currents of life. 

The criterion of greatness is its 
ability to outliveits particular category. 
Time is the constant judge. Aided by ex- 
perience, by a multiplicity of opinions, 
and the system of juxtaposition, our 
judgments in retrospect are fairly accu- 
rate; but living in the same century, 
never out of it, we can hardly see it in 
true perspective or evaluate its ac- 
complishments. 

One must also understand that in 
the artist’s ability to remain true to 
himself lies his greatest worth and his 
best contribution to mankind. Things 
of very narrow and definite interest to 
himself as an artist may become in 
time of permanent value to the world. 
The artist today who closes his eyes 


SUMMER AFTERNOON BY MARCELLA RODANGE COMES 


Ida Smith Memorial Prize ($100) 
Given by Edwin W. Smith for the best group of two or more figures. 
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ENTRIES IN THE CRAFTS DIVISIONS 


CERAMICS 


BOOKBINDING 
A section in the annual exhibition is now devoted to crafts. 


METAL WORK 


In addition to the ex- 


amples shown here, jewelry, textiles, stained. glass, and woodcarving are represented. 


to his surroundings and dwells in the 
glories or miseries of past centuries 
is removed from life. He has no con- 
tact with it, and hence has no roots 
in the earth. By nature then his work 
is not organic, its growth is superficial, 
and the enduring qualities of his work 
are short. May I repeat that the earth— 
the soil of the 
artist—is his 
particular time, 
and the plant 
that he nurtures 
is the spirit of 
this time. 

I shall attempt 
to clarify my 
assertion by ex- 
amining the crea- 
tion of a picture. 
Here is an artist. 
In the back- 


his consciousness of the contemporary, 
his heritages, history, geography, drama, 
literature, music, poetry, science, psy- 
chology, loves, hatreds, prejudices, his 
anticipation of the future, and his emo- 
tions of most complex nature—all these 
are woven into this cloth. Strong 
though invisible threads make his talents 
and his back- 
ground insepara- 
ble. He paints a 
picture. Can he 
disassociate him- 
self from his con- 
sciousness? Can he 
by mere imita- 
tion of the exter 
nal aspects of a 
shape incorporate 
in a work of aft 
his true self? The 


answer lies in his 


ground of his 
particular gift 
and linked with 
his creative urge 
is a fancifully 
patterned cloth: 


MOSES 
By Janet pe Coux 
Association Sculpture Prize ($75) 


These two heads were entered separately, but be- 
cause the judges were not able to choose between 
their excellence a joint award was designaced. 


AARON 
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work some deft 
nite quality that 
will transform it 
from a mere im 
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tative shell to a 
living thing. This 
definite quality 
we shall call the 
“plus quality.” 
Inasmuch as it 

ses no form 
which would en- 
able us to trace 
its silhouette on 
the surface of a 
canvas, it be- 
comes abstract in 
character. The 
word ‘‘abstract’’ 
has several defini- 
tions. For our 
purpose we shall 
choose two: first, 
that which defies 
expression in con- 
crete form; and 
second, the es- 
sential characteristics extracted from 
the whole. In painting, both interpre- 
tations are of value. The first leads the 
attist to the invention of new forms and 
form combinations; and the second, to 


the simplification of the complex and 
the analysis of the obviously simple. 
People as a rule deplore the lack or 


FIVE P.M., PITTSBURGH 
By Ricnarp Crist 


Art Society of Pittsburgh Prize ($100) for Landscape 


TO THE STEEL CITY 
By H. F. Barr 


Mary Johns Kirkpatrick Memorial Prize ($100) for Landscape 
Given by James L. Kirkpatrick and awarded for the first time in 1936. 


poverty of imagination. What is really 
meant by ‘“‘poor imagination’’ is the 
inability of a person to combine concrete 
forms or situations in such a way that 
something new and unusual results—an 
angel, a human being with the wings of 
a swan, a devil with the wings of a bat, 
and countless others—these have all 
been created in re- 
sponse to some defi- 
nite spiritual need. 
Yet how resentful the 
public becomes when 
the sincere artist, in 
order to satisfy his 
longing for new 
forms to meet the re- 
quirements that his 
time has imposed 
upon him, boldly 
ventures into the un- 
known and tries to 
combine old forms in 
creating new ones. 
Because it is not 
honored by tradition, 
it becomes anathema 
and is hated with the 
hate of misunder- 
standing. To the un- 
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sympathetic the results of the artist's 
pioneering become psychopathic de- 
lusions. While few people really care 
for a photographic likeness of Aunt 
Sally except perhaps for sentimental 
associations, they profess artistic affec- 
tion for this type of work, forgetting 
that every day of their lives they see 
magazine-cover art without being stim- 
ulated by it. 

Were we to dress ourselves in cos- 
tumes of bygone days, others would 
think us ridiculous unless we were pre- 
paring for a masquerade. Yet the artist 
is expected to wear century-old clothes. 
But life to him is not a masquerade; it 
is breath-taking in its kaleidoscopic 
variety of new things and thoughts. 
And while he may be pursuing the 
elusive, it is the today, the alive and 
actual today that he is trying to por- 
tray, not the dead yesterday, peacefully 
resting blessed by our memories. 

Through it all, however, the artist 
seeks the moral and physical support of 


the art-loving public. Their under 
standing is quite necessary to him, for 
his work, after all, is dedicated to them, 
Yet he himself is guilty of creating ap 
impression of self-imposed isolation by 
exhibiting his laboratory experiments, 
by paying too little attention to the 
changing mode of living, and by failing 
to appreciate that art is not confined to 
pictures and sculpture alone. This may 
account for the fact that such a large 
proportion of the artist's work is um 
suitable for the modern home, both ip 
size and in subject matter. 

In ancient Greece household articles 
were important enough to be designed 
and executed by artist-craftsmen. One 
has only to visit the museums to be 
convinced of the high artistic quality of 
these utensils of antiquity. We of this 
age, given the knowledge that one cat 
not camouflage cubic yards of ugliness 
with a few square feet of beauty, should 
take pride in the beautiful things that 
are being created today in furniture, 


CROOKED STREET By A. JAMES SPEYER 


Camilla Robb Russell Memorial Prize ($25) for Water Color 
Given by Elizabeth B. Robb. 
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LANDSCAPE 
By Mapouin VauTRINOT 


Alumnae Former School of Design Prize ($100) 
Given for the best painting by a woman. 


rugs, bindings, poeey and other ob- 
jects for personal and home use. 

To encourage such a pride, the Asso- 
ciated Artists of Pittsburgh have in- 
vited the craftsmen of the city to ex- 
hibit with them in order that the public 
may see what is being done locally in 
other fields of artistic achievement and 
tealize that life is as beautiful and har- 
monious as the least of the things 
about us. 


EXHIBITION OF BIRDS 
OF BRITISH HONDURAS 


nN accomplishment of particular 
pride to the Section of Ornithology 
of the Carnegie Museum during the 
past year has been the completion of the 
lield work necessary for the preparation 
of a report on the bird life of British 
Honduras in Central America. Begun 
in the early 1900s, this project was not 
finally brought to an exhaustive con- 
clusion until the recent spring of 1935, 
when the last point of investigation— 
the difficult Cockscomb Mountains, 


where no ornithological collection had 
ever previously been taken—was visited. 

Emmet R. Blake, now of the Field 
Museum of Natural History in Chicago, 
was chosen to undertake the explora- 
tion of this untouched territory. Ac- 
companied by Charles T. Agostini of 
the Museum staff, he left Pittsburgh in 
February and was in the field until the 
end of May. The nature of the bird life 
in the Cockscombs was determined only 
after meeting with the most trying de- 
lays and disappointments. In spite of 
illness the progress of the expedition 
went forward uninterrupted, resulting 
in the collection of more than eight 
hundred specimens and the compila- 
tion of the long awaited data essential 
to the full scientific report. A popular 
account, written by Mr. Blake, appeared 
in the September Magazine. 

A number of these interesting Central 
American specimens are now on tempo- 
rary display in the Gallery of Birds. 


PRINT ENTHUSIASTS 
COMPARE NOTES 


TT print discussion group of the 
Carnegie Library, which was pro- 
posed in the Carngcie Macazine for 
November, is now meeting every two 
weeks under the leadership of Kenneth 
Seaver, well known as a print collector. 
On. the first evening Mr. Seaver illus- 
trated the different processes by show- 
ing examples from his own collection. 
Two meetings have been devoted to 
practical demonstrations of etching and 
lithography—on January 16 Richard H. 
Reiber etched a plate while oe 
the progressive steps in the process, an 
on January 30 the group observed 
Russell Hyde’s lithography class at work 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Interested newcomers are welcome to 
join the group, which meets at 8:15 
p.M. on alternate Thursdays in the Com- 
mittee Room on the second floor of the 
Library. February 27 is the next date. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Miss 
Marian Comings, Art Librarian. 
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CONSIDER THE ETCHINGS 


| (pon Bacon 
once said, 
‘‘Reading maketh 
the full man.”” He, 
who recognized 
above all the other 
individuals of his 
time the value of 
the inductive sci- 
ences, should have 
hastened to add, 
“Observation also 
maketh the full 
man.’’ Looking is 
the important ele- 
ment in the ap- 
preciation of the 
arts of painting, 
sculpturing, and 
etching, because in 
them line and form 
and color, all of 
which depend on 
the eye, count for 
so much. In etch- 
ing, in particular, 
where line, often pure line, is the chief 
element of appeal, the prime requisite 
of one who would enter into an under- 
standing of the art must be observation. 

If an exhibition of etchings can be so 
selected and arranged as to isolate all 
the other factors entering into apprecia- 
tion and concentrate solely on enjoy- 
ment through observation, then it may 
put itself forward as a very satisfactory 
one. This is true of the exhibition of 
etchings from the permanent collec- 
tion a prints of the Carnegie Institute, 
currently being shown. It may be said. 
to be an exhibition of etchings for the 
sake of etchings—to be tnokat at rather 
than studied in a. scientific manner. 
It brings examples of prints that have 
been tried through the years and have 
not been found wanting. 

A number of points contribute to 
make it an exhibition that calls for 
observation rather than reflection and 


THE ARTIST'S MOTHER 
By Mary Cassatr 


study. It does not 
depend on any one 
etcher but on 
many. It is limited 
to masters of the 
nineteenth and 
twentieth cen- 
turies. The ap. 
proximate time 
begins with Jean 
Francois Millet 
and ends with 
Martin Lewis. It 
confines itself to no 
national group, for 
Paul Albert Besnard 
is represented and 
so are Anders Zorn 
and James McBey. 
It concerns itself 
with no particular 
technique, for one 
may find an etch- 
ing by Sir David 
Young Cameron 
next to one by 
Arthur B. Davies. An industrial scene 
by Joseph Pennell may be hanging neat 
an amusing incident in American life by 
John Sloan. The visitor may easily 
contrast Alphonse Legros’ portrait of 
Jules Dalou, austere and powerful, with 
Mary Cassatt’s sympathetic study of 
her mother; and the terse statement of 
fact and economy of line of Forain with 
the romance and detail of Sir Francis 
Seymour Haden. The exactness 
Childe Hassam’s drawings may be com 
pared with the freedom employed by 
John Marin. 

This is an exhibition that can ht 
enjoyed by just looking at the important 
etchers of the last two centuries with 
out recourse to technique, subject, m& 
tionality, tradition, or all the term 
and refinements which so often s 
between the print and its appreciatoh 

The exhibition will close on March. 

J. O'C. Jr. 
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DEATH IN MARBLE 
To the Memory of the Last Rulers of Brittany 


Mose who enter the Carnegie Li- 

brary by way of the center doors on 
Forbes Street cut through the Hall of 
Architecture up a short flight of steps, 
at the top of which stands an impres- 
sive altar tomb. Among the hundreds 
who daily pass this way, there are few 
who do not pause to study at one time 
or another this mausoleum of the last 
duke of Brittany and his second wife 
Marguerite de Foix. 

The original tomb, of which the Car- 
negie Institute has an excellent cast, is 
the cherished possession of St. Peter’s 
Cathedral in Nantes. For study pur- 
poses the cast serves, and with the true 
materials in mind it is not difficult to 
picture it as it actually looks in the 
uiet light of the south transept of this 

othic cathedral. If we can imagine 
this cast in exquisite Italian marble, 
for the most part of yellowed white 
but accented at several points by red 
and green, and black, we can then 


visualize the shrine that draws the eager 
art pilgrim to Nantes. 

Lying on a black marble slab are the 
effigies of Francis II, the last feudal duke 
of Brittany, and of Marguerite, his 
duchess. Both clothed in robes and 
ermine of ducal sumptuousness, sub- 
lime of expression, and hands pointed 
in prayer, they eternally sleep. Their 
crowned heads lie easily on cushions 
supported by three kneeling angels 
(Figure 1) who for very sweetness and 
tenderness of attitude are perhaps un- 
surpassed in all cherubic sculpture. Two 
dumb guardians (Figure 2) gently 
crouch at their feet: a lion, symbol of 
courage, holds in his paws the escutch- 
eon of Brittany; the greyhound, symbol 
of fidelity, clutches the coat of arms— 
diamond in shape to denote feminine 
ownership—of the house of Foix. Each 
shield is capped with a crown. The 
greyhound, one of the most ancient of 
species and sculpturally preserved as far 


Figure 1—TOMB OF FRANCIS II AND MARGUERITE IN ST. PETER’S CATHEDRAL, NANTES 
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back as Egyptian 

monuments, at 

Marguerite’s feet 

recalls another 

sentinel dog ly- 

ing at the feet of 

the young Ilaria, 

grand lady of 

Lucca (see Car- 

NEGIE MaGa- 

zINE, February, 

1933), a cast of 

whose tomb by 

Quercia can be 

seen as one as- 

cends the steps on 

the left of the 

Hall of Archi- 

tecture. “ % 
There are _ 

thirty-seven 

complete figures on this tomb, twenty- 

eight of which ornament the walls. 

The side walls contain double rows of 

niches: the upper archivolts lined in red 

hold the twelve disciples, separated 

frcm the roundels below by a plinth of 

black marble. In these recessed circles 

are the mourners, sixteen of them con- 

tinuing round the four sides, ensheathed 

in capucins of dark green porphyry, 

with hands and half-hidden faces of 

white. On the 

head wall are 

two arcaded 

figures, St. Louis 

(right) and 

Charlemagne 

Cleft); in cor- 

responding posi- 

tions at the foot 

are Ste. Mar- 

guerite and St. 

Francis of Assisi 

(Figure 3), holy 

patrons of the 

Brittany rulers. 
Most ‘notable 

of all the figures 

artistically, 

however, are 

those at the four 

DETAIL OF END WALL corners, gentle 


Figure. 3 


A 


Figure 2—FOOT OF TOMB, WITH STRENGTH AND TEMPERANCE 


and beautiful ladies who are personi- 
fications of the cardinal Virtues. At 
the foot (Figure 2, left) are Strength in 
semi-armor strangling the dragon of 
Heresy which for some reason is emerg- 
ing from a miniature donjon; and Tem 
poe with a clock—easily mistaken 
or a lantern—in one hand and a curb 
bit in the other. 


At the remaining 
corners are Prudence and Justice. Pru- 
dence (left) is double-faced, from the 
front a young girl and from the backa 


bearded old man, signifying the wit 
dom to be gained from looking back 
ward as well as forward. In her hands 
she carries a compass and a mirror. At 
the right corner is Justice (Figure 4) 
equipped with sword and scales, who 
in queenly gown and fleur-de-lis crown 
is thought to be a portrait of Anne of 
Brittany, significantly placed at the 
nearest point to her father. This post 
tion was probably assigned at her dé 
rection since the tomb was executed at 
her command. By her first marriage t0 
Charles VIII of France and her second to 
Louis XII—a stipulation in the mat 
riage contract that she must marry het 
husband's successor—the duchy o 
Brittany as such ceased to exist and be 
came henceforth an integral part of the 
crown of France. 
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But if one were not interested in this 
eeophagus from the point of its 
seulptural importance, it is still worthy 
of study as an illuminating chapter in 
medieval costume as portrayed so effec- 
tively by the gowning of the Virtues. — 
Five years were spent in creating this 
sepulcher (1502-07) at a time when the 
French Renaissance had scarcely be- 
come articulate, although the Italian by 
those dates had completed its early 
period (1420-1500) and 
was just swinging into 
the High Renaissance. 
None the less, it is con- 
sidered to be thoroughly 
Renaissance in style and 
in spirit, which makes it 
a little confusing in de- 
termining the exact 
authorship. There is 
some disagreement as to 
how much is French and 
how much is Italian. 
Some hold that French 
sculptors of the Burgun- 
dian school should be 
given entire credit; others 
contend that there is too 
much that is Italian in 
idea and quality to sub- 
stantiate such a sweeping 
claim. As so often hap- 
pens, the truth lies some- 
where between—certainly 
it has been a happy meet- 
ing of two nationalities 
combining in a single ex- 
pression of loveliness. 

If we examine the cos- 
tumes of the Virtues, we 
will recognize such a com- 
bination of Italian and 
French modes and acces- 
sories that no clear-cut 
derivation can be exclu- 
sively supported. Strength 
wears a helmet (casque) 
and a cuirass, both entirely unfamiliar to 
the French; while the clothes worn by 
Prudence are almost all Italian, yet she 
Catries a compass, symbolically French, 
as are the clock and bit which char- 


Figure 4 
ANNE OF BRITTANY 
IN THE GUISE OF JUSTICE 


acterize the attributes of Temperance. 

To have the eyes of the dnedl Glenoch 
except for some instances in the four- 
teenth century in southern France, is 
distinctly an Italian tradition, and the 
association of the Virtues with a tomb 
had never occurred in France heretofore. 
Indeed it set a new style there from that 
point forward. 

From this detail of evidence we might 
be justified in saying that the tomb, 
while French in execu- 
tion, was more likely 
Italian in inspiration. 
Certainly we know that 
some six or seven artists 
at least contributed of 
their talent to the me- 
morial, and not all of 
them were native. Even 
as a child that is born of 
opposing temperaments is 
conceded to have a more 
balanced personality, so 
this tomb only gains in 
beauty because of its 
double heritage. 

The tomb was not al- 
ways in the old cathedral, 
nor even originally so. 
Until the Revolution it 
was in a Carmelite chapel. 
To save it from terrorist 
violations, however, it 
was buried in thecathedral 
cellar, where it remained 
until 1817 among the 
foundation fragments laid 
in the third century by 
the Romans when the site 
for a Christian church 
was first established. 
Along with the bodies of 
the Breton rulers it came 
later to hold the heart of 
Anne—all preserved in 
sanctified serenity but a 
stone's throw from their 


medieval castle on the Loire, birthplace 
of Anne, scene of her wedding, and 
occasional residence of the French 
kings from Charles VIII onward. 

E.R. A 
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Wa is it that the colleges and 


universities of America obtain the 
funds necessary for the education of the 
young men and women of this land? 
Leaving out the State institutions, 
which are financed by taxation, this 
money comes in large part from private 
benevolence. 

In a recent article published in the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette Bruce Barton 
makes this statement: 

‘From Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity a friend of mine received a 
printed notice with the semiannual bill 
for his son’s tuition. I take the liberty 
of quoting the following sentences: 

‘“*You will be interested in knowing 
that the student who pays full tuition 
charges at Washington and Lee has 
really met only about half of the cost of 
his education. The other funds for his 
training come not from taxes or organ- 


ized religious groups but from indi- 
vidual donors who through the years 
have selected this institution as the 


channel of their faith in youth. 

““*The boy who spends four years 
here, for example, receives about $15 
from George Washington, about $75 
from the Tacihanions of Cyrus H. 
McCormick, approximately the same 
amount from the gift of George Peabody, 
and varying contributions from other 
unselfish spirits who left trust funds 
for this University.’ ’’ 

“That,”’ says Mr. Barton, “‘opens up 
an interesting line of thought. Suppose 
that any one of us should begin tracing 
back the sources of his education, his 
hospital care, or the services rendered 
him by libraries, museums, and the like, 
where would his research land? Right 
in the lap of the financially fortunate 
men and women of the past.”’ 

The political agitators who are cry- 
ing out for the confiscation of wealth 
say that the fortunes which have been 
built up in America are the spoil of 


“robber barons.’’ But robber barons 
do not use their spoil to build and 
endow colleges, hospitals, and orphaa 
asylums, nor do they appropriate their 
gains to abolish poverty, stamp out 
disease, and restore friendship among 
nations who would otherwise massacre 
the world’s chivalry in war. 

The college-bred men who have ur 
upon President Roosevelt this policy 
of the destruction of wealth by ex 
orbitant taxation would probably not 
have reached their present positions of 
influence if it had not been for the 
generosity of America’s successful men 
and women in providing for their edu 
cation. Mr. Barton states that Harold 
Ickes owes the cost of his schooling at 
the University of Chicago to John D, 
Rockefeller; that Rexford Tugwell paid 
only a part of his student cost at the 
University of Pennsylvania; that H 
Hopkins owes the same debt to Grinnell, 
and Miss Perkins to Mount Holyoke. 
Being somewhat curious about Secte- 
tary Wallace because of his unreconeil- 
able antipathy to the increase of wealth 
among the people through agricultural 
production, we looked up his college 
and found that his unpayable debt is 
owed to the University of lowa. 

And that makes us wonder! What, 
we ask, would our country be like to 
day if, in the days of its formation, the 
fathers had adopted the policy of 
wealth destruction and downward level 
ing which prevails in the national aé 
ministration today? There would be no 
skyscrapers, and we might perhaps get 
along without them. There would b 
no beautiful homes with parks and 
playgrounds about them, to mark the 
constant growth of prosperity among 
our people through new generations 
There would be no railroads to cafty 
the produce of the farms to the market, 
adding at least a thousand per cent @ 
the value of each tract of productive 
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land. There would be no radio, or any 
other development from pure or ap- 
pm because private initiative 
by private wealth has been the 
inspirer of every step of the progress of 
our nation, lifting our people from the 
yerty and impotence of illiterate life 
into a realm of power that comes from 
knowledge and of happiness that comes 
from understanding. 

The world of science was an undis- 
covered country from the time of Egypt 
to the time of the creation of the uni- 
versities in France, Italy, and England 
inthe Middle Ages, and even then the 
masses of the people of all lands knew 
no higher life than to eat and sleep, 
until the settlement of America made all 
men equal in their civil rights, and edu- 
cation became a common necessity, like 
food and clothing. 

And then, from the meager stores of 
private wealth, our ae began to 
spring up in every part of the country 
where men had fixed their habitations. 
Harvard, long before the Declaration of 
Independence, was established (1638) by 
a _oeephapee who stipulated that 
“the English and Indian youth of this 
country’’ should have an equal privilege 
in the acquirement ‘‘of knowledge and 
Godliness.’’ Virginia came next with 
William and Mary’s (1693). Then 
Elihu Yale founded (1701) a college 
“wherein youth may be instructed in 
the arts and sciences, who, through the 
blessing of Almighty God, may be 
fitted for public employment both in 
church aed civil state."’ In turn came 
Princeton (1746), Washington and Lee 
(1749), Pennsylvania (1751), Columbia 
(1754), Brown (1765), Dartmouth 
(1770), and Rutgers (1770). With this 
new boon of freedom and equality our 
[eerie found that wealth and private 

nevolence when combined produced 
an inexhaustible fountain of learning, 
from whose waters all were free to 
drink their fill. This challenge to the 
higher life became general, and after 
the adoption of the Declaration of In- 

pendence and the winning of the 
Revolution, as the frontier was pushed 


back, the college became everywhere, 
in every community, the radiant sym- 
bol of the new civilization. Through 
these effective instruments, all of which 
were, at least in part, the outgrowth of 
private wealth, science opened wide the 
door to all her mysterious chambers, 
and one by one her glorious children 
came forth to astound the world with 
their gifts of magic power. 

The Carnegie Institute is directly in 
line with this procession of cultural 
creations. Private endowment has made 
its halls of art and science free to all the 
world. There is a charge for tuition at 
its Institute of Technology, but private 
endowment pays more than one half of 
the cost of educating each student. 

The purpose of this department—the 
Garden of Gold—has been from the start 
to keep this flow of personal benevolence 
alive, and the gifts of money recorded 
each month in the pages of the CaRNEGIE 
Macazine are now approaching the 
enormous sum of $2,000,000 in less than 
nine years of the Magazine’s life. 

The financial needs of the Institute 
are, we believe, well understood by the 
people of this community. With $7,000 
more from our friends, the Institute 
will have in hand on the first of next 
July $550,000 of new endowment. Who 
will add his mite to this necessity? 

And on July 1, 1946, if our indulgent 
readers will donate $4,000,000, the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology will have 
a new endowment of $12,000,000 for the 
operation of that school, because the 
Carnegie Corporation has agreed to 
give us $8,000,000 if we raise $4,000,000. 
Already $500,000 of our $4,000,000 has 
been raised, leaving $3,500,000 to be 
donated in these ensuing ten years. It 
is confidently hoped that this seemingly 
large sum will come to us both through 
outright gifts and by bequests. 

A few years ago the students and 
alumni at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology set out to raise funds for 
the erection of a student activities 
building, a much needed center which 
would house under one roof all the 
campus organizations. They have never 
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swerved from their ambition, and from 
time to time contributions come in 
specifying that they are to be applied 
toward this project. 

Since in the $4,000,000 goal set for 
1946 one third of that sum can take the 
form of buildings and still be credited 
toward endowment which will be 
matched in the usual two-for-one way, 
this is a very happy arrangement. 

To date the gifts expressly designated 
for the student activities building 
amount to $12,631.95, the most recently 
received being $50 from Edward E. 
McDonald, a night student who has 
repeatedly and most generously kept this 
need in mind; and $200 from the Night 
Student Council, a Carnegie Tech 


PRESENTING THE 


organization that has sent sums regy. 
larly for the same purpose. 

At 5 per cent interest, compounded 
semiannually, this $250 ten years heneg, 
or in 1946, will have grown to $410, 
When each dollar of that amount js 
tripled the same year by the Carnggie 
Corporation of New York the ultimate 
value of the original sum will be $1,239, 

Last month the grand total acknowk 
edged in the pages of the Carnaom 
MaGazinz stood at $1,766,086.71. With 
this newest addition—$50 from Me, 
McDonald and $200 from the Couneil— 
the actual cash funds received by ont 
right gifts from our friends for endow 
ment and operating expenses reaches 
$1,766, 336.71. 


AMERICAN SCENE 


An Exhibition of American Genre Paintings 


By Jonn O'Connor Jr. 
Assistant Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


Or painting is a 
pretentious art. 
Its very nature as 
an original craft 
and the training 
required of those 
who practice it 
have helped to 
make it so. 
Artists are in 
most instances, 
all reports to the 
contrary not- 
withstanding, serious persons who have 
carried on their profession with a strong 
consciousness of the importance and 
dignity of their calling. 

The result of this and the attitude of 
their patrons who come from affluent 
and wealthy classes have limited paint- 
ing for the most part to portraits and 
landscapes. These subjects have been 
treated with respect, with heightened 
and romanticized naturalistic effects, 


with grandeur, and often with profound 
reverence. Man and nature in painting 
have been on parade. The simple, the 
lowly, the homely, and the vulgar, 
in its original connotation as pertaiit 
ing to common people, have not bees 
considered as proper subjects for the 
artist, and when the exceptional indé 
vidual went off on his own and painted 
them, he found little or no de 
from his patrons. 

Occasionally, however, through the 
history of painting in Western civiliza 
tion there have been raresouls whochose 
their subjects from the ordinary and 
prevailing walks of life. They made 
painting to come and to dwell with the 
children of men and to be appreciated 
by them. The important part that 
Christianity played in the history of 
art aided in the development of gente 
painting. The incidents from the Gos 

ls, which furnish so many subjects 
or artists, were so simple in them 
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MRS. O’'DOUD— GROCERY STORE By JasPER HOLMAN LAWMAN 
Lent by Alexander A. Kelly 


selves and so close to the common folk 
that they had to be presented in terms 
of ordinary life. Many artists, for ex- 
ample, treated the Holy Family as a 
domestic group of their own day. Genre 
painting had its most im 


rtant de- 
velopment in the Netherland schools of 
the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, which eventually led to its estab- 
lishment as a canonical form of art. 
Many of the important names in Euro- 
pean art are associated with this type 
of painting—Breughel, Vermeer, Van 
Ostade, Jan Steen, Hogarth, Teniers, 
Brouwer, Goya, and Chardin, to men- 
tion only a few. 

In America in the early days the 
artists naturally followed the traditions 
of the prevailing English school and 
gave themselves over to portraiture. 
Later they were influenced by classic 
esthetics. Neither of these factors gave 
any weight to the development of genre 
painting, however much pioneering life 
in America lent itself to such a type of 
treatment. The closest approach to it 
in the early 1800s was among the primi- 
tive and itinerant artists of New Eng- 
land, whose canvases and water colors 
may still be discovered on rare oc- 
casions in antique shops. Paintings of 


the type of ‘‘Peaceable Kingdom” by 
Edward Hicks or ‘‘Buffalo Hunter’’ by 
an unknown artist in the present genre 
exhibition belong to this early period. 
In his methods of making a livelihood, 
Edward Hicks, who painted pictures 
when not busy as a preacher, coach- 
maker, or sign painter, is rather typical 
of the artists of the early days. A little 
later John L. Krimmel, of Philadelphia, 
was painting in a sophisticated style 
such familiar scenes of city life a 
‘Election Day at the State House” and 
‘‘Fourth of July in Centre Square.’’ To 
this same period belong the paintings of 
William Sidney Mount, who is said to 
have painted his scenes of rural life in 
a studio on wheels, drawn by two horses. 
His paintings “‘Coming to the Point, a 
Sequel to Bargaining for a Horse, 
“The Painter's Triumph,’’ and “Rat 
fling the Goose’’ have the true gente 
spirit. They are small, there is 00 
grandeur of subject or scale in them, 
they are finished with fastidious cate, 
and they are intimate. George Henry 
Durrie was painting with simplicity 
and architectural exactness winter scenes 
on New England farms, which were 
later to furnish subjects for famous 
Currier & Ives lithographs. Henry It- 
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man, who studied under Jarvis, sought 
escape from portraits in such subjects as 
“A Picnic in the Catskills’’ and ‘‘Mum- 
ble the Peg,’’ which he did with the 
same rich quality that distinguished his 
work as a portrait painter. 

As a procession of settlers moved 
West, each little community had a por- 
trait painter, and at intervals the town 
was visited by itinerant artists. These 
casual visits may explain why seven 
cities claimed Chester Harding after his 
death. On occasion, probably as a 
means of relief from their task as por- 
trait painters, artists turned to the 
familiar life about them for subjects. 
In St. Louis there grew up George Caleb 
Bingham, who forsook the delineation 
of his fellow townsmen for such rich, 
full, and well-designed canvases as 
“The County Election’’ and ‘‘The Ver- 
dict of the People.’’ In much the same 
way David G. Blythe in Pittsburgh be- 
came one of the most important genre 

ainters that this country has produced. 
asper Lawman, who did countless por- 
traits in Pittsburgh, is revealed as a 
genre painter of quality in the canvas 
Two 


“Mts. O’Doud—Grocery Store.”’ 
days after the fire of 1845 in Pittsburgh 
W. C. Wall was on the scene with his 
paints and brushes and canvases to give 


posterity pictures of the ruins from 
Boyd's Hill and from Birmingham. His 
“View on the Monongahela River near 
Pittsburgh, 1853’’ proves him to be a 
landscape painter of marked ability. 
After the 1850s it will be found that 
the exceptional American art students 
began to go abroad for training at Diis- 
seldorf, Munich, and Paris. One of 
these was Eastman Johnson, who came 
home from copying Rembrandt to paint 
in his sentimental way such canvases as 
“Girl and Pets’’ sad “The Old Ken- 
tucky Home, Life in the South.” 
Edward L. Henry saw rural life as in 
‘A One-Sided Bargain,’’ and John G. 
Brown pictured newsboys and boot- 
blacks with great popular success. It 
is much to Brown's credit that he 
could turn from the children of the 
street to one of the early industrial sub- 


jects ‘“The Longshoremen’s Noon.’ It 
is done with a glamour and romance 
which contrast strangely with the treat- 
ment similar subjects receive at the 
hands of artists today. Notwithstand- 
ing America’s great industrial develop- 
ment, paintings of mills and foundries 
were exceptionally rare. The canvas 
‘‘Forging the Shaft’’ by John F. Weir 
in the seventies is an exception. Thomas 
W. Wood, who had also gone abroad 
to copy Rembrandt, returned to paint 
such subjects as ‘‘The Drunkard’s 
Wife,’’ ‘‘Sunday Morning,’’ and “Vil- 
lage Post Office.” 

he genre school in America was de- 
generating when two great American 
artists came on the scene, Winslow 
Homer and Thomas Eakins. Two of 
Homer's canvases, ‘“‘Snap the Whip’’ 
and ‘‘New England Country School,” 
give an idea of his ability as a painter of 
originality and strength and of his sym- 
pathetic treatment of child life. Here 
was a man who planted his two feet 


THE SAWDUST TRAIL 
By Grorce BgELLows 
Lent by Mrs. Bellows 
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in the very soil of America and pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate that an artist 
taking the everyday life of farmers, 
fishermen, and hunters as his subject 
could give to the world canvases of 
extraordinary beauty and strength. 
Thomas Eakins, before he turned to por- 
traiture, was interested in rowing, box- 
ing, and racing scenes. He brought to 
these subjects a rugged honesty of con- 
ception and a simplicity of treatment, 
which give him a very high rank among 
American artists. These two men stood 
almost alone against the invasion of 
America by American artists who, with 
European training, ideas, and ideals, 
came back to paint European scenes for 
American homes. The times were not 
favorable for American genre art. 
America became of age with the com- 
ing of the new century. The close of 
the Great War saw the rise of a new 
nationalism and the American artist's 
retreat from Europe. George Bellows, 
although he was always willing to 
admit his debt in the matter of tech- 
nique to Manet, sounded the call for the 
artists to return to such subjects as they 


found at hand in their own country. 
George Luks painted his sidewalks of 


New York and his street gamins, John 
Sloan his interiors of restaurants and 
barrooms, William Glackens his New 
York scenes, and Kenneth Hayes Miller 
his department stores and shops. The 
American scene was on its way to ev 
exhibition of painting in the land. The 
end is not yet in sight. 

After all is said and done, the subject 
of a painting does not give it value asa 
work of art. The subject in most in 
stances is extraneous to its real metit, 
The topic serves as a peg for the artist's 
color, pattern, and technique. It is 
praiseworthy that American artists ate 
using the American contemporary scene 
in their pictures, but it should be used 
in a way that will reveal the rea 
America, not its store and home fronts. 
which so many artists today seem 
think is sufficient, but the interior of 
its homes, workshops, and mills, the 
America that exists behind the bricky 
stone, or frame walls. After the surface” 
views of America have been exhausted, 
perhaps we shall have genre painting 
the distinction of Mount and Blythe 
and Homer. 

The exhibition opened on February 
13 and will continue through March 26. 


SNAP THE WHIP sy WINSLOW HOMER 
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THE INTERRELATION OF THE ARTS 


By Homer Saint-GAuDENS 
Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


[After wandering in the wilderness for some twenty-six years, the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 


reached the land of 


aan in the year of our Lord 1936. The Promised Land is the spacious and com- 


fortable building on Craft Avenue, recently opened, which the group shares with the Pittsburgh Play- 
house. Here artists, sculptors, actors, craftsmen, and musicians, and their public may meet and mingle as 
co-workers, associates, and friends. The idea—a center for the allied arts—on which the new head- 
quarters is based, furnished the inspiration for the talk Mr. Saint-Gaudens gave at a dinner on January 
25 in honor of the jury for the twenty-sixth exhibition of the Associated Artists. ] 


I am glad to join 
you in paying 
tribute to the 
men who have 
left work and 
home to visit 
Pittsburgh to 
serve on your 
jury. 
Moreover, I 

am exceptionally 

pleased to be 

hereabouts to- 
night when you are, as it were, having 
your housewarming. I did not bring 
bread and salt in my hand when I first 
crossed your threshold, but since I have 
just fed your jurymen crackers and nuts 
privately washed down, you may take 
my word for it that though we cannot 
demonstrate the fact, the gifts are here 
in the spirit. 

I like the idea of this new home. It 
used to be this way in the old days when 
attists were just craftsmen, worrying 
neither about divine fire nor saving the 
world from what they regarded as the 
material and esthetic depredations of an 
overfed plutocracy. 

Those good old days did not last. 
Nor was it a happy occasion when the 

ainter banged the door of his studio 

hind him to gloat on his own ego by 
way of an easel picture. Also it was 
unfortunate when the architect decided 
he was a law unto himself, and dis- 
missed the part that the painter and 
craftsman played in the building of 
homes and public structures. 

Quite to the contrary, every com- 


bination of the arts is a happy combina- 
tion, as that wise old actor Edwin 
Booth found out. You may remember 
that Booth gave his home on Gramercy 
Park in New York to the Players Club 
which he organized. I belonged to that 
club all my days in New York, and my 
father before me. 

Here then in Pittsburgh now in a 
similar spirit you have taken to your- 
selves a place where with food and 
drink the painter, the sculptor, the 
architect, the craftsman, the actor, and 
the musician can meet with one another 
and their public which supports them, 
and develop both serious work and light 
conversation. Here you are to banish 
that sense of injured exclusiveness which 
the artist so enjoys. 

I know all about it. Though lots of 
persons will not believe me. 

Perhaps some of you heard Ralph 
Pearson lecture at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute a while back. He takes life seri- 
ously, does Mr. Pearson. Before his 
talk he had dinner with me. 

‘‘How did you happen to come to be 
an art director?’’ says Mr. Pearson. 

“My father was a sculptor,’’ I an- 
swered. 

“What were your qualifications?” 
says Mr. Pearson. 

‘I reported on the New York Sun,”’ 
I answered. ‘‘I made up the Metro- 
politan Magazine. I wrote short stories. 
I was an awful bad actor. I produced 
plays.”’ 

‘““How did that put you in line for 
this job?’’ says Mr. Pearson. 

‘‘T was born in a studio.” 
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‘“‘Humph,”’ says Mr. Pearson. 

Nevertheless that is why I think I 
know about the evils of artistic isola- 
tion. Like Calvin Coolidge’s clergy- 
man in his sermon on sin, I’m agin’ it. 

Back in 1893, at a time when I was 
mostly interested in ‘‘999,"" the New 
York Central locomotive that took the 
recently born Empire State Express 
from New York to Chicago, my father 
was prone to hold forth over coffee and 
nuts and the remnant of a bottle of 
claret on the fact that it was the co- 
operation, friendships, and associations 
between painters, architects, sculptors, 
and landscape gardeners, which made 
the World’s Fair so great an artistic 
success. 

He was right. Since the crafts must 
rise and fall together, the ideal situa- 
tion is to have them meet in some 
hospitable hall, exchange ideas, and 
cooperate for a more gracious living in 
an industrial civilization. 

That is just what you have started 
here. So go to it. 

But in going to it do not any of you 
leave your alien out of the picture. 
I know about that too, for once upon 
a time when I acted, I also ran light 
cues, and more or less supervised the 
nightly eccentricities of a theatrical 
classic, ‘Peter Pan.’’ Those days I 
discovered that the one spot in the 
whole performance which was sure to 
make the audience sniffle and cheer 
and sweep into the spirit of Barrie's 
fantasy and Maude Adams’ elusive 
magnetism was when Tinker Bell's 
little light began to flicker, and Peter 
came down on the apron of the stage 
to cry out to those in front, “She's 
dying. Oh, don’t let Tinker die. Say 
you believe in fairies. Wave your 
handkerchiefs, clap your hands. Don't 
let her die.’’ Whereat audiences from 
Maine to Oklahoma waved and clapped, 
and Tinker did not die. 

Now, you too believe in fairies. 
Keep on believing. 

Only, Tinker was a pestiferous little 
nuisance. She ran me ragged. Which 
brings up another point. Do not get 
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discouraged if things stall a bit and 
continue to stall. 

On an evening at the end of eight 
weeks of one-night stands with Peter, 
Miss Adams caught me over by our 
ee dimmer-box, looking very glum 

hind my pirate’s war paint. 

“What's ~ matter?’’ she asked me. 

‘For sixty-four consecutive perfor 
mances I've failed to have this show rug 
through a single evening without 4 
miscue.’’ I was sore. 

She grinned. ‘‘Stop worrying, [ve 
played it for five years without getti 
it right. Now go take a peep at t 
out in front.”’ 3 

So strength to your elbows here. The 
theater needs the artists. The arté 
need the architects. The uo a 
the landscape gardeners. The musician 
need the singers. They all need the 
public. 


PITTSBURGH SALON OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ART 


emeraten: in scope and ce 
clusively pictorial, the Pittsburgh 
Salon is a competition in photographic 
art open to both amateur and profes 
aanslaenes artists. The twenty-third 
annual showing will be presented at the 
Carnegie Institute from March 13 
April 12. 

A distinguished jury, composed of 
E. P. Wightman, of Rochester, New 
York, D. J. Ruzicka, of New York City, 
and Don Wallace, of Dayton, Ohio, 
meeting in Pittsburgh on February 22, 
will select from the entries those prints 
that will be hung. A tradition of the 
exhibition is that no prize awards aft 


ever given—the honor of having a priats 


accepted for hanging being the only 
recognition. Last year 320 prints were 
chosen from more than seventeen hut 
dred submitted by entrants from all 
— of the United States and twenty 
oreign countries. The exhibition of 
1935 was seen by more than sixteco 
thousand visitors. 
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Reviews of Chekhov's ‘‘The Three Sisters’’ and 
Pirandello’ s ‘*Right You. Are If You Think You Are’’ 


By HaroL_p GEOGHEGAN 


Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Iraty and Russia 
appeared on the 
menu of the 
Little Theater 
last month— 
contemporary 
Italy and the 
Russia of a past 
era. To me at 
least, the older 
Russian dish ap- 
peared fresher, 
more solid and 
more delicately seasoned than the newer 
Italian one. 

It seems to be generally accepted that 
Luigi Pirandello is one of the shining 
lights of the modern drama. The pro- 
duction of his plays, although they are 
rarely box-office successes and not par- 
ticularly popular in his native land, 
seems to confer some sort of distinction 
on the producer; critics are respectful 
and attentive and a little awed; drama 
clubs and reading circles wag wise 
heads over the Pirandellist theory of the 
subjectivity of truth. Even the moving 
pictures have made one of their rare 
nods in the direction of culture and 
found a vehicle for Miss Greta Garbo 
in his ‘As You Desire Me.’’ With all 
this precedent it is very right and proper 
that the Department of Drama should 
follow suit and offer us its first Piran- 





= dello in the play which used to be called 


“Thinking Makes It So.”’ 

Except for the characteristic Piran- 
dellist ending and the hints of it by the 
knowing Landisi—one of the ‘‘beyond- 
life’ personages, exponents of Piran- 
dellismo tell us—‘'Right You Are If 
You Think You Are’’ is a rather com- 
monplace little comedy of small-town 
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gossip. Ponza, a Government em- 
ployee, has come with his wife and his 
mother-in-law to a small provincial 
capital. All three have formerly lived in 
a town which has been completely de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, and of all its 
inhabitants they alone escaped. The 
ladies of the town are intrigued by 
the household arrangements of the 
family. Whereas the mother-in-law 
Signora Frola is installed in a comfort- 
able apartment and frequently visited by 
Ponza, the wife is lodged on the top 
story of an unfashionable building and 
never leaves the house, and her presumed 
mother never enters it. Conversation 
between the two is carried on from the 
courtyard below. After much indis- 
creet questioning Signora Frola, with 
evident anguish, discloses the fact that 
her son-in-law suffers from a singular 
delusion. He thinks that his wife 
Giulia perished in the earthquake, and 
that the woman with whom he is now 
living is his second wife Lina; Signora 
Frola therefore avoids her to save his 
feelings. Other gossips beard Signor 
Ponza. He explains that poor Signora 
Frola has been so affected by the earth- 
quake that she thinks that her daughter 
who perished in it is still alive; he 
therefore must keep the two women 
apart to spare the feelings of the older. 
The gossips ardently take sides; some 
believing in the mother’s madness, 
others in the husband's; all except the 
enlightened Landisi, the Prefect’s 
brother-in-law, who is a full-fledged 
Pirandellist and knows that there can be 
no objective test for truth, which is 
merely subjective and consequently dif- 
ferent for everybody. The community is 
roused to such a fever of curiosity that 
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the Prefect is forced to drag out of her 
retirement the one person who can ex- 
plain. The explanation she gives is this: 

Sicnora Ponza: The truth is simply this; that 
I am the daughter of the Signora Frola and the 
second wife of Signor Ponza and for myself I 
am nothing. 

Tue Prerecr: Ah, no, for yourself you must be 
either one or the other. 

SicNora Ponza: No, gentlemen, for myself I am 
she who people think I am. 

And the play ends, as each previous act 
has ended, with the sardonic laughter 
of Landisi. He knew it all the time. 

A writer on Pirandello—and there is 
no lack of them—tells us that the atmos- 
phere of the work is “‘so rarefied that 
there is no possibility of humanity or 
human manifestations existing in it.” 
We must not therefore expect any vivid 
characterization. And indeed there is 
none, the personages being merely a 
collection of not very interesting types. 
Of ‘‘the poetry which tenuously haunts 
the plays of Pirandello,’’ I caught no 
echo in the play under discussion. 

The performance of the play was fair. 
Some of the gossiping ladies were 
mildly entertaining, though the en- 
semble was rather overloaded with 
sopranos and not a little shrill. The 
pompous Prefect was amusing and the 
pathetic Signora Frola (played by an 
actress whom I had heretofore seen only 


as an ingénue) was excellent, as was 
also the nerve-wracked Signor Ponza, 

Plays by Chekhov are fortunately ng 
novelty to frequenters of the Little 
Theater. I remember with pleasure 
formances of ‘‘The Seagull,”’ “he 
Cherry Orchard,”’ and shorter pieces, 

If one is looking for plots and bj 
scenes and heroes and heroines 
villains, ‘“The Three Sisters’’ is not the 
place to find them. You sometimes hear 
people object to Chekhov's plays # 
being planless, merely a series of dif 
connected scenes. There is indeed no 
formal plan, none of the old exposition, 
development, big-scene-of-the-third-aet, 
dénouement, and all the rest, of most 
older (and newer) plays. Yet after a 
while one perceives that this apparent 
lack of form is really an exquisite pat- 
tern as subtly composed and balanced as 
the masterpiece a great painter might 
make of a landscape which in itself was 
neither picturesque nor dramatic nor 
even interesting. ‘‘Nature itself!’ one 
exclaims before one sees that it is nature 
controlled and brought into subjection 
and wrought into a work of art by the 
genius of a great artist. 

No one does anything spectacular ina 
play by Chekhov. It is in their moods, 
in what they think and feel that we ate 
interested rather than in what they do. 


SCENE FROM ‘RIGHT YOU ARE IF YOU THINK YOU ARB’’—STUDENT PLAYERS 
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SCENE FROM ‘‘THE THREE SISTERS''—STUDENT PLAYERS 


Itis the atmosphere in which they move 
that is caught and held with such 
delicacy. The characters drift—aim- 
lessly it seems—across the stage; their 
conversation is as irrelevant and as 
fragmentary as conversations are apt 
tein real life, they have vague am- 
bitions without even the energy to 
attempt to attain them, they make little 
plans and do nothing to carry them our, 


no character does anything worth while 
oreven anything they want todo. Yet, 
somehow, mysteriously you follow and 
understand their varying moods with 
intense interest, and your heart is wrung 
by the sorrows of a whom in actual 


life you would probably want to shake. 
There were three sisters called Olga, 
Masha, and Irina, but they have no 
more story than those other three sisters 
called Elsie, Lacey, and Tillie whom 
the Dormouse told Alice about. We 
watch the sisters through four years 
of their lives. They live in a dull 
gatrison town—garrison towns in the 
lays of other countries are always gay. 
are poor, but not tragically poor— 

the gallons of tea that the officers drink 
Must cost them quite a lot. Their am- 
bition is to move to Moscow; an am- 
bition never realized, it is needless to 
state. The officers who spend most of 
their time in the sisters’ house tell them 
how unhappy they are and the sisters 
tell the officers how unhappy they are. 


Their brother Andrey is unhappy too, 
but he generally confides his unhappi- 
ness to the surrounding scenery. This 
device of soliloquy is a favorite one of 
Chekhov's. A character sits down and 
deliberately thinks aloud; the words are 
addressed to nobody and yet the mood 
never seems to suffer. 

A play by Chekhov can take all the 
fine acting that one is capable of giving 
it, as anyone knows who saw the 
superb performances of ‘‘Uncle Vanya’’ 
and ‘The Cherry Orchard’’ by the 
Moscow Theater; but it is not depend- 
ent on great acting and survives in- 
expert performance provided it is 
straightforward and sincere. The pres- 
ent performance of ‘“The Three Sisters’’ 
was both. Albert Lovejoy, who di- 
rected the play, had double- and triple- 
and in one case quadruple-cast the vari- 
ous parts. As I saw the play toward 
the end of the run, I may not have seen 
the best cast. It was, however, a satis- 
factory one. I liked all three of the 
sisters, and they were nicely differenti- 
ated; the kindly, tippling old army 
doctor Tchebutykin was well played 
and so was the poor little Baron Tusen- 
bach who wanted to marry Irina and 
gets killed in a piffling duel instead. 
The part of the high-school teacher 
Kuligin was unfortunately so over- 
played (by a usually excellent actor) 
that it became caricature. 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 
WINDOW 


BY SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 


ARE WE SLEEPING SENTINELS? 


MM“; times it happens that a politi- 
cal subject is up for discussion in 
a private circle, such as a dinner party, 
when some member will express the 
wish that a speech, or an article, or a 
public meeting should treat of the ob- 
jections to the measure proposed. But 
when his suggestion brings forth the 
natural inquiry as to why he himself 
does not make the speech, or write the 
article, or organize the public meeting, 
he at once shrinks into an attitude of 
fear, with the answer that such an 
active participation in the matter on his 
part would injure him in his business, 
attract unfavorable criticism, or in some 
other way embarrass him; and thedivine 
fire that was burning in his bosom is 
instantly extinguished. He does not 
know it, but the incident shows that 
his patriotism is only skin-deep, and that 
it is really cowardice that lies at the 
bottom of his heart. 

“It might injure me in my business!"’ 
To do what? To step out in the market 
place and say why he is opposed to a 
policy which, if it is adopted, will 
injure his country. That is what is 
going on all the time in America. The 
Sinclair plan, the Townsend plan, the 
Coughlin plan, the bonus, the approach- 
ing general pension of soldiers—all 
these insanities and iniquities are rolling 
over the nation like snowballs down a 
Swiss mountain because our people 
would rather sleep in security against 
individual criticism than defy the light- 


ning which, if not defied, will destroy 
their substance. 

What kind of congressmen and seng 
tors do we elect? Do we choose men 
whose minds are a repository of the 
traditions of the race, its history and its 
literature, and who know the ew 
nomic laws which control the growth 
or decline of nations? Or do we icon 
to political adventurers to nominate 
themselves, and because of our supine 
disregard of the results, permit them t 
win these high offices? What man ia 
any community of a million inhabitants 
can on the instant give the names of his 
congressmen? Yet, if the right men had 
been chosen, their names would hav 
been imprinted on his memory in let 
ters of gold. 

These politicians cater to the visible 
crowd. Why? Because the visible 
crowd speaks out. And yet these agite 
tors make up only a small fraction of 
the population. But their strength lies 
in their importunity. How, then, att 
we to reach these representatives who 
are misrepresenting the people in oe 
every interest which should make 
in America a precious heritage? How 
Why, by that very speech, or article, 
or public meeting which our friend 
called for, but so quickly dropped wher 
the imperative act was put up to hit 

Let us set America on fire with rea 
patriotism. Let us resolve that from 
now on we will do the thing whith 
appeals to us as necessary, and not walt 
for George to do it. Let us orgamit 
throughout the country a plan to hol 
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lic meetings at certain intervals to 
which the members of Congress in 
both Houses shall be commanded to 

ar—commanded, not requested, be- 
cause they shall then learn that they 
ae the servants of the public—and 
when they do appear they will be in- 
structed what they are to do in regard 
to these public measures. 

And when the record shows that they 
have cast their votes for any one of the 
evil objectives that we have named, let 
us say to them that they are unfaithful 
stewards, and cast them out into 
oblivion. 

This is all that would be necessary 
to stop the legislative inundation of 
folly and destruction which is over- 
whelming us because we do not oppose 
it. What do the fathers say, through 
all the ages? John Philpot Curran, the 
Irish patriot and statesman, in a speech 
upon the Right of Election in 1790, 
made this observation: ‘‘It is the com- 
mon fate of the indolent to see their 
rights become a prey to the active. The 
condition upon which God has given 
liberty to man is eternal vigilance.” 
It was no flow of idle rhetoric when 
Thomas Jefferson put Curran’s idea into 
a compact maxim, and thundered out 
that “eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty!" And long before the time of 
Curran and Jefferson, Isaiah uttered the 
same conception of the duty of man to 
guard his civic rights when, in plead- 
ing for the liberty of Israel, he said: 
“Lhave set watchmen upon thy walls, 
which shall never hold their peace 
day or night.” 

But if the sentinels go to sleep and 
vigilance relaxes, the citadel will fall. 


THE HORSEMEN ARE RIDING 
We Americans express their de- 


testation of the Italian war in 


Abyssinia, as they seem on all occasions 
to do with astonishing agreement, 
there does not appear to be any note of 


condemnation of the Italian people. 
This judgment, as we interpret it, ab- 
hors the sacrifice by death, wounding, 


and climatic sickness of the splendid 
manhood of the Italian nation in an 
adventure which, in the best circum- 
stances, can achieve nothing but Dead 
Sea fruit—that symbolic apple of the 
ancients which, so beautiful on the tree, 
when plucked dissolved into smoke 
and ashes. 

American opinion condemns Mr. 
Mussolini for building a war founda- 
tion in the breasts of his people and then 
misleading them into a aston which 
is having its inevitable result in the 
black habiliments of death in which 
the bereaved women of Italy are now 
cloaking their sorrows. 

For colonies! But Mr. Mussolini al- 
ready had colonies in Abyssinia—mil- 
lions of acres there for forty years, with 
bowery meadows and orchard lawns, 
upon which the Italian people obstin- 
ately refused to build their homes. 
Possessing an area in Eritrea and 
Somaliland nearly as large as Pennsy!- 
vania, the Italian government has been 
able in forty years of effort to locate 
not more than four thousand of its 
white citizens in that superheated 
country, and those who have been thus 
located are what the French call entre- 
preneurs—men who have received the 
concessions that are granted to set- 
tlers who employ other men. 

In the meantime the young men of 
Italy, even those who survive the 
horrors of war, have lost their calling. 
The doctors, lawyers, dentists, mer- 
chants, the white-collar men in general, 
on returning home, will find their oc- 
cupation gone, and discover that Italy 
has become a woman's country—it is so 
in all war-swept lands. Their whole 
scheme of life has thus been permanent- 
ly upset because of their leader’s mad 

ream of an empire in the distant mi- 
rage of Africa. 

In Italy, in Germany, in Russia, we 
see dictatorship in its naked folly and 
wickedness. War, Conquest, Famine, 
Death—these four horsemen ride the 
whirlwind, while the earth trembles at 
their hoof beats, and the people cower 
in darkness. 
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FREE LECTURES 
[Illustrated | 


Lecrure Hawi 
FEBRUARY 
23—*‘Whaling—Hunting Giants of the Sea,”’ 
by Chester Howland, son of a New 
Sopene sea captain, who has had many 
seafaring contacts and intimately knows 
the record of many ships. 2:15 p.m. 


‘Mexico Awakens,"” by Van Wormer 
Walsh, lifelong traveler through nearly 
every country of the six continents. 
2:15 P.M. 

‘‘A Tour of Zion, Bryce Canyon, and Grand 
Canyon National Parks,"’ by R. A. Kirk- 
patrick, interpreter of picturesque Ameri- 
can geography. 2:15 p.m. 

“From the Smokies to the Gulf,”’ by 
Alfred M. Bailey, Director of the Museum 
of the Chicago Academy of Sciences. 
2:15 P.M. 


DR. BIDWELL’S LENTEN PROGRAMS 
8:15 p.m. Music Hai 
FEBRUARY 
29—"‘Saint-Saens, the Versatile Composer."’ 
Marcu 
7—'‘‘Bach and the Lutheran Chorale." 
14—‘‘The Instrumental Music of Schubert."’ 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


*“*‘TALES THAT NATURE TELLS” 
E very Fripay Evenine at 6:15 over KDKA 


FEBRUARY 


21—"‘Rambling through Newfoundland,”’ by 
Stanley T. Brooks, Curator of Recent 
Invertebrates, Carnegie Museum. 
Fossil-Hunting in the Allegheny Foot- 
hills," by John J. Burke, Vertebrate 
Paiecontologist, Carnegie Museum. 


28—" 


‘*Prehistoric Pennsylvania,"’ by James P. 
Cassidy, Volunteer Assistant, Section of 
Ethnology and Archeology, Carnegie Mu- 
seum. 


“CARNEGIE TECH PRESENTS”’ 
Every Tugspay AFTERNOON AT 2:30 over WCAE 


FEBRUARY 
25— Student Symphony Orchestra, with J. 
Vick O'Brien conducting and Miss Mil- 
dred Cox as piano soloist. Milton Berlin, 
tenor, will sing. 


Scenes from ‘‘Romeo and Juliet”’ given by 
students in the School of Drama. 
Madrigal Choir singing old English 
madrigals. 

Scenes from ‘‘Much Ado about Nothing.” 
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*F. B. Jewerr Aucustus K. Oxtver 
Joun F. Lasoon *Artuur Hays SuLzBERGER 
Frank J. Lananan *Cuarzes E. Witson 
(*Special members) 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Frank J. Lananan, Chairman 
P. J. McArpLe 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. Metton, Chairman 
Howarp Heinz Joun L. Porter 
Roy A. Hunr Witi1am Watson SmiTH 


PENSION COMMITTEE 


W. S. Arsuranot, Chairman 
Cuaries ANDERSON Moorneap B. Hottanp 
Tuomas J. GattaGHeR Irvin F. Lenman 


MUSIC HALL COMMITTEE 


WituaM Frew, Chairman 
W. S. ArpuTHNot James C. Rea 
WitiiaM P. Wirrzrow 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
COMMITTEES+ 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


Marcus Aaron, Chairman 
Joun F. Casey Wiiuram A. Maze 
Rosert GARLAND Witiram S. Moorneap 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
COMMITTEE 


P. J. McArpie, Chairman 
Cuaries ANDERSON Joun F. Caszy 
Artuur E. Braun Tuomas J. GALLAGHER 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. Metton, Chairman 


Roy A. Hunt Wiri1amM Watson SMITH 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Frank J. Lananan, Chairman 
P. J. McArpLe 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


S. H. Cuurcn 

Joun L. Porter 

A. W. MgLLon 
Aucustus K, Ortver 
Ropert GARLAND 
Roy A. Hunt 


Georce H. Crapp 
Georce E. Suaw 
Frank J. Lananan 
W. S. ArsuTHNoT 
WILLIAM Frew 
Marcus AARON 

P. J. McArpie 


The President is ex-officio a member of all Committees. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO'S WHO 


Under the charters the same thirty-six trustees 
serve both the Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) 
are also trustees of the Carnegie Library. 


Samuget Harpen Cuurcn, President 
Joun L. Porter, Vice President 
Auoustus K. Oxtver, Secretary 

Roy A. Hunt, Treasurer 


*Marcus AaRON 
University of Pittsburgh. President Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education. Museum, Library, 
Advisory. 

*Cuartes ANDERSON 
City Council. Pension, Buildings and Grounds. 


Witson S. ARBUTHNOT 
Princeton. President Arbuthnot-Stephenson Com- 
pany. Art, Pension, Music Hall, Advisory. 
Tuomas StockHaM BaKER 
Johns Hopkins. President Emeritus Carnegie 
Institute of Technolog y. 
*Artuur E. Braun 


President Farmers Deposit National Bank. 
Buildings and Grounds. 


*]. Freperic Byers 

Yale. Chairman A. M. Byers Company. Art. 
*Joun F. Casey 

Duquesne University. Chairman Casey Con- 


struction Company. Library, Buildings and 
Grounds. 


*S. H. Cuurcu 
Director Pennsylvania Railroad—Western Com- 
panies, Blaw-Knox Company. Trustee Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 


Grorce H. Crapp 
University of Pittsburgh. President Board of 
Trustees University of Pittsburgh. Museum, Art, 
Advisory. 

*Watter R. DeMMLER 
City Council. Museum. 

WiLt1aM Frew 

Yale. Moore, Leonard and Lynch. Art, Tech, 
Music Hall, Advisory. 

*Tuomas J. GALLAGHER 
City Council. Pension, Buildings and Grounds. 


*Ropert GARLAND 

City Council. President and Treasurer Garland 
Manufacturing Company. Library, Tech, Ad- 
visory. 

Howarp Heinz 
Yale, President H. J. Heinz Company. Director, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Art, Finance. 

Moorueap B. Hottanp 
Princeton. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Vice President Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany. Art, Pension. 


*Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. President Aluminum Company of 
Tech, Finance, Advisory. 

Joun F. Lasoon : 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Diraal 
she County Bridges, Highways, and To 

ech 

*Frank J. LaNAHAN 
President Fort Pitt Malleable Iron 
President Bank of McKees Rocks. Tech, 
ing, Advisory. 

Irvin F. Lenman 


President Blaw-Knox Company. Pension. 4 


James H. Locknarr 
Princeton. Vice President Lockhart Ian 
Steel Company. Tech, Museum. 

*P. J. McArpLe 
City Council. Auditing, Buildings and 
Advisory. 

*Wittiam N. McNair 


Mayor of Pittsburgh. Gettysburg. Law § Schl 


University of Michigan. Museum. 
James R. MacraRLaNe 
Princeton. Board of Public Education. 
Tech. 
*Wittiam A. Macee 
City Council. Library. 
*AnpDREW W. MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. Art, Finance, 
Ricuarp K. MELLON 
Princeton. President Mellon National B 
Director Pennsylvania Railroad Company. | 


seum. 4 


*Witiram S. MoorHEaD 


Yale. Law School University of Pitts 


Moorhead and Knox. Tech, Library. 
Aucustus K. Oxiver 


Yale. President Board of Trustees Sh side 


Academy. Tech, Museum, Advisory. 
Joun L. Porter 

Allegheny. Chairman Union Storage 

Tech, Art, Finance, Advisory. 
James C. Rea 

Princeton. Vice President Oliver Iron and § 

Company. Museum, Music Hall. 
Freperic SCHAEFFER 

University of Pittsburgh, M.S. 

Schaefer Equipment Company. Museum, 
*Corne.ius D. ScuLty 


University of Pennsylvania. Law School 


versity of Pittsburgh. President of City 

Joun B. Sempe 
Lehigh. Museum. 

Georce E. Suaw 

Michigan. Reed, Smith, Shaw and 
Art, Museum, Advisory. 

*Wittiam Watson SMITH 
Princeton. Smith, Buchanan, Scott and 
Art, Finance. 


WivuraM P. WirHerow 
Yale. Industrialist. Music Hall. 
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